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A CRITICISM ON CRITICS. 

A LITTLE knowledge," says Pope, "is a dangerous 
thing" ; and many another man has learned to his 
cost that every intellectual faculty and every gift of knowl- 
edge can be abused as well as used. It is the writer's opinion 
that some such abuse is to be found in the general spirit of 
criticism among undergraduates. 

Criticism, in its proper use, is exceedingly valuable as a 
means; it is absolutely worthless as an end. It is an instinct, 
whether inborn or acquired, whose mission it is to discern 
what is true and nourishing mental food and to feed the 
mind on this instead of on offal and poison. But the true 
end of intellectual life is the nourishing of the mind and 
soul; and this is precisely what some people forget. They 
exalt a means into an end and resemble a man who chooses 
his food with the greatest care and then cannot digest it. 
The result is a kind of intellectual dyspepsia, fretful, fault- 
finding, and eminently unlovable, which throws the life and 
romance and earnestness out of everything it touches. This 
spirit is too prevalent everywhere, but it is especially common 
VOL. Lxix 21 
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in certain undergraduate circles and has been justly censured 
by the great world at large as "Academic conceit." 

Let no one imagine for a moment that we mean to condemn 
the true spirit of criticism; as a means to an end it is one 
of the most important functions of the human mind, indeed 
we know of but one more important, and that is the end 
at which it aims. But this false spirit of criticism which 
exists solely for itself we do most absolutely condemn. 

The reasons for its existence are not hard to find. The 
facts of criticism are definite and tangible; they can be 
passed from one mind to another, and everyone must recog- 
nize their reality. An excellent criticism may be given in a 
one hour lecture and needs no very deep experience to show 
its truth. But facts of the other kind are vague and intan- 
gible, vast and shadowy, comprehended only after years of 
thought and feeling; and the gray-headed man who knows 
them best knows his own inability to teach them ever to any- 
one else. Hence it is natural that in many cases a man's 
growth in critical knowledge should get far ahead of his 
growth in certain other directions, and leave him narrow and 
one-sided. 

But, however natural, in many cases it certainly is far from 
desirable. Some inexperienced youth finds himself in posses- 
sion of those same tools and materials which have been used 
by the greatest thinkers of the world and proceeds to use 
these on society with a reckless coolness that is rather start- 
ling. Out of a vast mass of facts, but dimly understood, 
he shapes for himself a standard of values which might be 
called "The Beginner's Intellectual Yard-stick" ; and by this 
he measures with most impartial irreverence everything under 
heaven from Commons to the Cosmos. 

This spirit rises rampant, for instance, in the discussion 
of Sunday sermons. We do not of course include in this 
remark a large body of students who form as earnest audi- 
tors as any man could ask. Still less would we include those 
considerate individuals who are peacefully asleep during the 
sermon and modestly silent during the criticism. But there 
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is a certain class of men who come out of church or chapel 
Sunday with a most clear outline of the sermon and yet 
without one spiritual idea or inspiration from it. They see 
nothing in it but a specimen of oratory or rhetoric and appar- 
ently a very bad specimen at that. To hear them talk you 
would think that a preacher's sole mission was to stand in 
his pulpit and be torn to pieces, as Hypatia was by the 
Alexandrian mob. The same hyper-critical spirit is shown 
at public lectures and in regard to Art and Music. It is 
by no means universal, but it is altogether too prevalent. 
But it is in regard to literature that its faults become most 
glaring. The poetic spirit is something which no human 
being can teach, no matter how deeply he feels it himself. 
Hence instructors very wisely confine themselves to rules and 
principles which can be expressed in black and white and 
asked for on semi-annual examinations. But too many men, 
men too of real literary ability sometimes and with sparks 
of real fire buried somewhere under the ashes, have made 
the mistake of thinking that these rules and principles are 
everything, and have wholly neglected the most important 
element of all, that which no man can teach, but which every 
properly endowed man may learn for himself if he will. 
They form a sort of mental diagram of all our prominent 
writers ranged like a row of mountains, this peak so much 
higher than that one; and as long as all these peaks are in 
proper proportion to each other, with the proper excellence 
towering up on one side and the proper deficiency yawning 
on the other, the student cares very little whether the high- 
est peak rises ten feet or ten miles. Recently we happened 
to mention some really beautiful passage from some writer 
like Holmes or Halleck, whereupon one of these methodical 
gentlemen sat down upon us like a load of bricks. "Holmes !" 
said he, "Holmes!! Why, he's a decidedly second-rate 
author." Well, I suppose he is; but that does not mean that 
he is not a great mind, it simply means that the world in its 
infinite bounty has minds that are still greater. Judged 
by our friend as a standard he might be very great indeed. 
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By the side of this picture our memory raises another, that 
of a certain beautiful old lady. She confidently believes that 
Whittier is a greater poet than Tennyson, but that does not 
alter the fact that she gets more real poetry out of both 
Whittier and Tennyson than the above mentioned critic ever 
thought of getting. 

We have been speaking so far of men who, whatever they 
lacked, had at least a good store of solid erudition. Some- 
times when a presumptuous youth starts out without even 
this, the results are still more startling. Brandishing in his 
hand an essay instead of a Malay crease, he nms amuck 
through all the gi;eat names of history and spares neither age 
nor dignity. In such an hour as this Shakespeare himself 
returning from dim Elysium, might see like Belshazzar the 
writing on the wall — or rather on the blackboard, *^Mene, 
tnene tekel, thou art weighed in the balances and art found 
wanting." 

Now if there is one thing more than another that we do 
not want in a great university, I think it is this spirit of 
false criticism which belittles all greatness and deadens all 
generous enthusiasm, which strains at the gnat of careless 
freedom and swallows the camel of immaculate stupidity. 
The whole thing is a mistake. The men who commit these 
atrocities are neither fools nor pedants; they have simply 
let themselves drift unconsciously into a wrong mental atti- 
tude, out of which some one ought to rouse them. The evil 
is real and widespread, the remedy is swift and simple, and 
we hope that it may be applied. 

This evil is not the direct result of anything inherent in 
collie life. It is an intellectual weed just as true criticism 
is an intellectual plant, and both flourish most in a thinking 
community just as corn and weeds both grow the fastest in 
tilled ground. But the richer the soil the greater is the care 
which must be taken to keep the weeds from smothering the 
corn; and the broader and more searching the curriculum 
of any college, the greater must be the care exercised by its 
undergraduate members to see that this material is used and 
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not abused. Else we may find ourselves some day in the 
position of the old farmer's son who came back from college 
so very learned that he could say "I am a fool" in thirty- 
seven different languages. 

Perhaps our remarks have sounded a little too rabid ; but 
they were not intended so. We fear that the present writer 
has sometimes been guilty of the same faults which he charges 
against others; but for that very reason he knows what he 
is discussing, and as one sinner pleading with another he 
hopes that we may all take a lesson from the past. There are 
some facts which we are all supposed to know, but which 
most of us continually forget. One is that the keenest 
observer is not he who can see the most faults but he who 
can see the most materials for supplying his own happiness 
and that of others. Another is that all the rules of art and 
rhetoric were made for man and not man for them. 

Frederick E. Pierce. 
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ANDRE. 

The spy, condemned to Death, with his own hand 

Fixed on the page his face and form. 
The indolence, the grace bom of command. 

The limbs with youth and life yet warm. 
The thoughtful brow glow from this sketch — ^the spy. 
Self -seen, self -drawn, the hour he was to die! 

G. S. G, 
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THE AESTHETIC VALUE OF LEISURE. 

BY C. C. KENNEDY. 

Much he did and much well, yet most of all 
I prized his skill in leisure and the ease 
Of a life flowing full without a plan, 
For most are idly busy. — Lowell, 

A VISITOR strolling through the noble woods of Ferney 
complimented Voltaire on the splendid growth of his 
trees. "Ay," replied the great wit, half in scorn and half 
perhaps in envy, "they have nothing else to do." And he 
walked on, deigning no further word of explanation. It has 
been more than a hundred years since this sentiment was 
uttered, and yet it illustrates with keen accuracy the spirit 
of restlessness and disquiet which is the tone of our vehement 
and over zealous generation. 

Work is beneficial. No one seriously doubts this truth. 
Adam may have when he first took up the spade, but in the 
course of a few thousand years we have come to value this 
faithful exacting friend. Work, however, is not the only 
thing of worth in the world. It is not a fetich to be adored. 
The God of Labor has a twin sister whose name is Leisure, 
and in her society he lingers now and then to the lasting 
good of both. 

For man is so constituted that in the reaction attendant 
upon work he yearns for a life of quiet contemplation. Of 
this fact all literature gives evidence. Tradition tells us 
that to Adam and Eve driven out of the Garden there came 
an overwhelming sense of loss. Was it not a loss of the 
opportunity for contemplation and thought amid the perfect 
beauty of Eden ? 

And through the succeeding ages the zeal for that freedom 
in time, the resultant of work, that opportunity for an appre- 
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ciation of art, has continued. Particularly in Greek life did 
this recognition of the power of the aiaOtia-i^y the perceptive- 
ness, to awaken soul and feelings for art reach a high point. 
The poets, sculptors, painters and architects of her temples 
made Greece the best exponent of aesthetic leisure; but she 
did not restrict the word "aesthetic" to the narrow range 
it has now, and she furnished her grand masters of the craft 
a more sympathetic audience to appreciate their utmost efforts 
and to stimulate them to search their own souls for expres- 
sion. 

Until we can realize with these old Greeks that there is a 
leisure which does not mean an easy sauntering through life, 
but a special form of activity employing all one's faculties and 
training us for the appreciation of whatever is most valua- 
ble in literature, we are still far from reaping the reward 
of our ancestors' toil and struggle toward a higher intellectual 
development. 

All through the middle ages there were those who sought 
in one way or another for leisure to cultivate and enjoy the 
best that had been known and thought in the world. The 
monasteries, universities and guilds, in an age full of brutal 
activity, gave time — ^time for the originating, the developing 
and the maturing of great masterpieces of the brain, which 
when once formed were transferable into concrete existence. 
These institutions encouraged seeming idleness, but it was an 
idleness full of thought and alive to every impression, that 
stimulated mental activity by increasing the power of percep- 
tion. In nothing is this more clearly demonstrated than in 
painting. Michael Angelo's figures, Titian's colorings were 
the result of long hours of physical inertia, when the mind 
was building up these same conceptions. 

There is also a strange pleasure in work thus wedded to 
leisure, in work which has grown beautiful because its rude 
necessities are softened and humanized by sentiment. A 
little paragraph from the journal of Eugenie de Guerin illus- 
trates with charming simplicity the gilding of common toil 
by the delicate touch of a cultivated and sympathetic intelli- 
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gence. After noting that there is nothing intrinsically charm- 
ing in the details of household labor, she continues, "Yet it 
is rather pretty, too, to lay the white linen on the grass or to 
see it floating on the lines. One may fancy one's self 
Homer's Nausicaa or one of those biblical princesses who 
washed their brothers' tunics." 

In like manner every page in the journal of this nobly born 
French girl reveals to us the nearness of work, work made 
sacred by the prompt fulfillment of visible duties and made 
beautiful by that distinction of mind which was the result of 
alternating hours of finely cultivated leisure. For such 
hours of so-called idleness, which do not consist in doing 
nothing but in doing a great deal not recognized in the 
dogmatic formulas of work, have as much place in life as 
industry itself. It is the thoughts developed in such moments 
of external quiet that help us to realize "the great Theorem 
of the Liveableness of life." 

Who can regret, since it was the occasion of the young 
Milton's wanderings through Italy, that it was the custom 
for young Englishmen to complete their education by a pro- 
longed journey on the Continent ? For who would deny that 
it was in these long days spent in thoughtful idleness that 
Milton gained the power and grasp of the essence of poetry 
which enabled him to give what he did to the world ? 

Surely we owe a great deal to those days in the Forest 
of Arden when the boy Shakespeare was drinking in the 
fullness of Nature and becoming so suffused with its charm 
that in later years he had the power to embellish all his work 
with a wonderful delicacy of appreciation and depth of per- 
ception. 

Sir Walter Scott was making himself in the idle pleasures 
of his youth, in those long rambles by hill and dale. Every 
day he stole from town to give to country, every hour he stole 
from law to give to literature, counted in the end as gain. 
Perhaps Charles Lamb's fellow clerks thought that because 
his days were spent in the East India counting house his 
life was spent there too, but his life was far removed from 
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the routine of labor, built up of golden moments, vivified by 
impulses that had no affiliation with his daily toil. "For the 
time a man may call his own," he writes to Wordsworth, "that 
is his life." The Lamb who worked in the India house and 
"had no skill in figures" is but a shadow and a name. Th^ 
Lamb of the "Essays and Letters" lives for us now. 

So in the lives of all those artists of whatever cult who 
have left their mark upon the world, we notice the close 
proximity of reflectiveness and productiveness, for it is self- 
culture that distinguishes between work which has inherent 
and lasting value and work which represents conscientious 
activity and no more. 

The importance of the question for us, however, lies in the 
attitude toward leisure taken by the people of the present 
time. For nearly two hundred years after the settlement of 
this country hard work was the rule and leisure the excei>- 
tion. Necessity forced the colonists to toil without cessation 
through the entire year. Public opinion did not allow a 
healthy person to abstain from work. All that the ages had 
taught of the value of leisure seemed for the time to have 
been lost in the turmoil of establishing a new country. The 
skilled workman sacrificed the best part of every true work- 
man's reward — ^the impression of his character upon his 
work. The artistic artisan has had but little place in our 
utilitarian economy. 

There seems to be, however, an increasing perception of 
the value of observation and reflection that culminate in pro- 
ductiveness and the creation of beautiful things. "Perpetual 
devotion to a man's business is only to be sustained by per- 
petual neglect of all other things"; and it is being realized 
more and more generally that such other things and the time 
to enjoy them are necessary if the whole man is to gain 
true growth. The increase of wealth furnishes the means 
and creates the desire not only for the wealthy, but for 
many who in their occupation gain a better remuneration 
and shorter hours of labor. All conditions which promote 
intelligence and culture stimulate a desire for leisure in which 

22 
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part of real life may be reclaimed from sordid toil. For 
periods of leisure contribute to the enrichment of social and 
therefore of individual life. The conditions of a more satis- 
fying and refined social development are at hand as never 
Jbefore and need only the occasion to have a worthy existence. 

But the development of leisure raises serious questions in 
some minds. Is not this employment of so much time in 
mere enjoyment, the very beauty with which we surround 
our worship, out of keeping with earnest Christian toil and 
welfare? One should live for the sake of others it is true; 
but in order to help others he must make the most of him- 
self. Everything that has life is both a means and an end, 
but neither exclusively; and educated activity needs the bal- 
ance of aesthetic leisure to keep its ideals pure and untainted. 
Being and doing are inseparable. To do a man's work one 
must be a man ; to the character of a man belong those things 
which are lovely, true, honorable and of good report; to 
possess them he may not disdain anything that enriches life. 

The recognition of the necessity of leisure will imply the 
recognition of the necessity of work as its moral. After all, 
being at leisure is but another name for being active from 
an impulse instead of a necessity. For the creative soul will 
never allow leisure to descend into empty idleness. The 
world wants useful inhabitants, but the clouds drifting over 
the sea, the storms hovering over mountain peaks and every 
phase of nature are part of the world and require creatures 
to look at them, learn their life's secrets and carry them away 
to revive the spiritual and physical hewers of wood. For the 
sons and daughters of men require such things for their sus- 
tenance as well as food and fuel. It is during work we 
spend, during leisure we amass those qualities that uplift 
the world, raise life above a mere existence, and show the 
heights to which a human soul can attain. It is during life's 
pauses that we learn to live, what for and how. 

Hidden away in a corner of one of the Continental gal- 
leries is a picture of St. Jerome by some obscure follower 
of Bellini. This picture has a great attraction for me, not 
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as a work of art but as an aid to devotion. For quite apart 
from any orthodox worship I have a special affection for St. 
Jerome as the Patron of leisure. 

Some people may object that Hieronymus was, on the con- 
trary, an overworked father of the Church; that he wrote 
three stout polemical treatises besides many others; trans- 
lated the greater part of the Bible; edited many obscure 
texts and kept up an active correspondence with seven or 
eight great ladies. Yet with it all St. Jerome was rewarded 
with the gift of leisure. For do not the painters of all 
schools faithful to the higher truth unite in telling us that he 
had a delightful study looking out on the finest scenery? 
And they never portray him writing, but either reading or 
looking over the edge of his book at the clouds and moun- 
tains through the window. 

True, he might be writing; but would he have had fine 
thoughts to think, fine words to write, if he had always 
been intent on his parchment and had never lost himself 
in contemplation of the mountains and clouds? So let us 
invoke the good old Saint as he sits in his wide-windowed 
study; and, wishing for leisure and the energy to use it, 
beseech its Patron, 

**Sancte, Hieronyme, ora pro nobis." 
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PADRE MARCELLO. 

Lj^IVE thousand lire/' Padre Marcello objected hesi- 

-■- tatingly, "is a great deal to ask the Contessa." 

"It is a very little/' she returned gently, "when one 
thinks of the good it will do in your hands." 

The priest, his stern irregular features relaxed, a strange 
smile quivering on his thin lips, looked out over the ter- 
raced garden into the night. "The Contessa is very good 
to the poor," he said; "her name will be blessed in Alatri." 

"You give me too much credit, Padre," she replied with 
a little laugh and without heeding his gesture of protestation. 
"It is to you they owe everything — I am only helping you." 

A cloud passed over his face and his lips tightened until 
his smile became almost cynical. "The people," he said, 
"may give me their gratitude as they have given me their 
confidence — ^they will never give me more." There was no 
reproach in his low, even tone, only a touch of wistfulness. 

She looked up at him quickly. "The people do not under- 
stand you," she said. 

"And you, Contessa?" He bent forward, his eyes intent 
on hers. 

She was silent a long time, her hands idly twisting and 
untwisting the fringe of the lace shawl she had thrown about 
her shoulders. Her gaze wandered again to the garden and 
the moonlight, and when she spoke her words came hesi- 
tatingly, as one would speak thoughts that had never been 
set in words before. "A very long time ago, you and I 
found that a common task had been set for us," she said 
at length, "and for many years we have worked side by 
side in those dark hovels that tumble against one another in 
the byways of Alatri. It was there I came to know you 
as the others did — I fancied I understood quite well then — 
even the listless indifference with which you bore your isola- 
tion. Afterwards — I don't remember just how long ago — I 
began to see there, was much — ^very much — in which I was 
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mistaken. I am sorry for those years of mistake — Padre 
mio — now that I am beginning to understand." 

Her firm white hands lay quite motionless in the lace of 
her shawl and into her eyes there came a great tenderness. 
Padre Marcello rose slowly and looked down at her. The 
slanting moonlight emphasized the graceful folds of her 
simple gown and glinted in the masses of her wavy hair, 
the shadow of a branch overhead just brushed her face, sen- 
sitive and sympathetic, as it turned towards his. The wist- 
ful tenderness still lingered in her eyes, and long afterwards 
he remembered thinking that such a look brought men very 
near the angels. 

"The joyless years of the cloister can never bend one's 
pride," he said, and in his voice there was an almost imper- 
ceptible tremor; "they deny sympathy with the coarser 
emotions from which they shield one — ^perhaps this is why 
my people have never given me their love. My path seemed 
quite desolate, Contessa, until those days when you first gave 
me your help. I thank you," — ^he hesitated, and raised her 
hand almost reverently to his lips, — "may I add my blessing 
to that of my people." 

He held her hand just an instant, then, scarcely conscious 
of her simple "Adio," he turned and walked slowly away. 
At the edge of the terrace he paused. The moonlight struck 
down through the whispering foliage overhead and lay in 
great white splashes on the long avenue before him; from the 
gardens on either hand came the breeze, heavy with the scent 
of orange blossoms. His mind was still full of the Contessa 
— glorified as the angels he had pictured in the enthusiasm 
of his novitiate. She alone could understand him — ^he said 
it over as he would have told his beads. A strange inward 
happiness shone in his eyes as they followed the fireflies here 
and there among the ilex along the roadside. Ag^n he felt 
the strange thrill that had passed through him as he had 
stooped to kiss her hand. 

Then quite suddenly another thought came to him — ^his 
dark eyebrows contracted and his great sinewy hands clenched 
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fiercely in the folds of his cassock. Was not all this grati- 
tude, this enshrined devotion masking some deeper and more 
subtle emotion ? For the first time a sickening doubt of him- 
self began to surge up within him. He turned from it 
sharply, as a man would shrink from some great physical 
pain — ^his body rocked from side to side, his hands pressed 
his temples as if seeking to keep back the flood of recollec- 
tion — little things, half forgotten, which he understood now 
for the first time. Then came the thought of himself, the 
austere priest, the inexorable chastener, in love with the 
daughter of a princess, and he burst into a laugh in which 
there was no thought of mirth. At length he became calm — 
he saw his duty quite plainly now^ — ^yet as he walked stag- 
geringly on into the night he felt his happiness had gone 
from him like a breath of the evening wind. 

The white morning sunshine was streaming in through 
the tall pointed windows, checkering the worn pavement 
with odd little squares of light. Padre Marcello sat gazing 
down on them with dull unseeing eyes — into his face had 
come a look of great weariness which none had known there 
before. The struggle had been long and fierce and he found 
that he was weak. At length an acolyte approached him 
timidly — "The people wait for Confession," he said. 

In the Chapel little knots of people had gathered, peasant 
folk from the olive grounds and dark- faced gardeners, their 
peaked hats held awkwardly in their brown hands. Among 
them dark and absorbed walked the Padre. He entered the 
confessional and shut himself in to listen as one by one they 
knelt and told of temptation and sin. He heard them list- 
lessly, imposing what penances he scarcely knew, always 
wondering when the weary time would be passed. 

At last they were gone and he was about to creep from 
the dark box when he heard the murmur of another voice at 
the window. The Contessa — ^he suppressed a cry with diffi- 
culty — ^must he endure this too! His long muscular hands 
closed tightly on the edge of the seat, his face became set 
and hard. He listened to the first words of her confession, 
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his cheek pressed close to the lattice — ^then in an instant 
all her secret came to him like a blinding flash. He would 
have stopped her, but his passionately scrupulous sense of 
the priestly duty bound him to listen as she poured forth the 
story of her love for an obscure churchman. It was told 
simply, concealing simply a name — a story meagre in out- 
ward action, but full of heart history and inward conflict. 
Padre Marcello sat quite motionless, his hands still gripping 
the edge of his seat. He heard her, scarce knowing what 
she said, only understanding the pleading of her voice. 

At length she paused and the silence seemed suffocating 
to him. When he spoke his voice was hard and dry. "Your 
penance, my daughter," he said, "is to give him up forever." 
His voice had sunk to a whisper which the woman kneeling 
outside of the confessional could not hear, "Your penance, 

Costaiiza-^nd mine." 

H. C, Dangler. 
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AN EPITAPH. 

Oh thou who standest here upon the brink 
Of that great sea wherein the nations sink, 

Bow down thy head and think. 
This heap of dust that lies so lowly now 
Once prest its kiss on some fair mother's brow, 

As pure as thou. 

He also once to years and manhood grew, 
And all those silent battles struggled through 

Which none but Heaven knew. 
His passions breathing fire, untamed 'till now — 
Like Jason's bulls he bound them on the plow, 

As brave as thou. 

He also hoped to be the seer and bard. 
And following that Holy Grail so hard 

Found but a broken shard. 
And then, when age and want had bleached his brow. 
He sinned the sin by which we know him now ; 

So mightest thou. 

His toils and hopes of youth, his love sincere. 
All save his single fault is buried here ; 

That rings around the sphere. 
But let it ring; he little heeds I trow ; 
He findeth mercy with his Maker now ; 

So mayest thou ! 

F. E. P. 
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NOTES OF THE ROAD. 

nPHOSE sdenes to which the mind turns in retrospect 
■*- have lost in the interval their burdensome mass of 
detail ; the trivialities are faded into dimness, so that nothing 
remains but the salient impressions. Time, like a painter, 
obliterates the unessential. To crowd one's impressions of 
a strange t6wn upon paper, with feet scarce freed from the 
dust of the highway, or to communicate the inspiration of a 
mountain view while one is still weary from the climb, is 
not liable to produce a satisfactory result. An obedience 
to these precepts has prevented the present writing for a 
long time. I could not get free from several trivial inci- 
dents of my pilgrimage that clung insistently in memory 
because, perhaps, of their annoyance at the time. 'But in 
seeking to avoid this evil, where Truth is bewildered in a 
jargon of small things, I have fallen into another, equally 
disastrous; I find that I waited too long for this process of 
mental adjustment and have forgotten all, save a patch of 
brightness here and there. I must apologize for thus begin- 
ning in the middle; and, at the end, for leaving the reader 
so abruptly to find the way homeward for himself. 

It was high noon as I left Claybury and struck off to the 
eastward. The town lies upon an easy slope that soon sinks 
away towards the river and loses itself by gradual undula- 
tions into the lowland meadows. It was well that I had with 
me the enthusiasm ota prospective winter's walk; for the 
roads had thawed, and from beneath the crust of half-frozen 
earth muddy rivulets trickled forth until the roadsides were 
like a small creek. The fields and rolling meadow lands on 
either side were dappled with irregular spots of snow, and 
beyond, the soft contour of the hills was hidden by a faint 
mist that, as evening came on, spread itself over the lowlands. 
The day had been clear in the forenoon, but now a grey 
pall of cloud stretched over the sky and the air threatened 
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rain. I followed the well-marked wheel track which skirted 
the river valley. A scrambling growth of thicket appeared 
here and there, interspersed with elders and beeches, which 
gradually increased in height until I found myself in a fair- 
sized wood. The trees were exceedingly close thatched, so 
that the whole seemed nothing more than a huge thicket. 
The snow had drifted in the open glades and this was the only 
break in the path of monotonous grey color. In the heart 
of the wood, the dead leaves still clung to the branches and 
rattled uneasily at every pulse of cold wind. This rattling 
was the only sound, except as some winter bird went unseen 
through the tree tops, or a hare, disturbed in a furzy covert, 
bounded away with a startling crackle of underbrush. The 
road turned here and there under a high arch of boughs 
which, at the edge of the forest, gave a glimpse of the open 
plain beyond. A damp mist stirred among the trees and 
the trunks were black with moisture. The solemn hush 
of the woods was growing unpleasant; there was a spirit 
of stealthy listening abroad in the air as if some one were 
straining an ear to catch my every footfall. The sun, low 
in the west, had now burst through a broken drift of hori- 
zontal clouds and its red embers glowed dully through the 
fringe of elders which marked the decline of the wood. The 
road turned ag^in in a sweeping curve to the right and 
dropped into a hollow. Here the ioz was dense enough 
to hide the outlines of the landscape. Occasionally it was 
lifted by a puff of wind from over the hill sides, so that I 
could note the conformation of the rolling land on either 
side. The sunset glow had dispelled the dusk of the forest 
upon the western slopes, all dotted with scant bushes and 
brown with winter. Then the mist fell again and I could 
see nothing ahead. Soon, however, the smell of the river 
wind and the tang of muddy water told of my approach to 
the stream. Along with the approaching darkness the sky 
made me uneasy. I stepped forward at a livelier pace, for 
Donborough was, according to my estimate, still two miles 
distant. I had put the old wagon-bridge well behind me and 
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caught a faint gleam of the village lights ahead, before the 
first drops of rain crackled on the withered hedge. 

The town, as I found later, lies scattered irregularly ; the 
hotel or "inn," as I was pleased to call it, stood back from 
the highway at the end of a lane in a sort of clearing. The 
original building was but a small part of the present struc- 
ture; successive owners had added here and there, following 
no definite plan. Peaked gables, alcoved windows and sud- 
den recesses, alternating at random, gave the house a curious, 
humped appearance. But however odd the outside might 
appear, the interior in no wise corresponded. My mind still 
dwells upon that room wherein I spent the entire evening. 
It was long and almost square and but for myself all 
deserted. By some unaccountable accident, it was high ceil- 
inged, contrary to the custom of the countryside. The fire, 
burning low, slid strange shadows over the walls and was 
reflected dully from the polished black oak furniture and the 
low wainscoting. I had occasion to quit the room a moment 
to leave my dripping coat outside; when I returned, a girl 
was kneeling before the fire, blowing vigorously upon a 
fresh log that shot forth a feeble, blue flame here and there. 
My twilight was spoiled, so I lit the large lamp which hung 
from the center of the ceiling, another upon a side shelf and 
also a candle in a battered pewter candlestick upon the 
mantel. This last gave a pleasing effect as its yellow rays 
flickered upon the row of blue china plates above the fire- 
place. I thought of Florian Deleal and the house of his 
boyhood; and when, on my way upstairs, I discovered a 
window above the stair landing, I peered out into the dark- 
ness, half expecting to find a blossom beating against the 
pane in the wind. 

The next morning, having inquired my way, I started for 
Trethwick, which lay to the north. The clouds were gone 
over night and although the moisture still hung heavily in 
the grass and upon the fences, the day promised to be better 
for walking. I took a short cut through an orchard of apple 
trees, which lay squarely across a southern slope. The bare 
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trees looked desolate enough in their even columns; but still 
more so were the long rows of empty beehives of plaited 
straw which stood under the hedge at the top of the hill. I 
turned here and came upon the highway some distance 
beyond. A short walk brought me to a good outlook over 
the surrounding place. A graveyard which had remained 
hidden by a group of cedars, was spread over a wide enclos- 
ure, with a fine lack of order or regularity. I have always 
a desire to wander through old burying-grounds; so the 
next hour found me lighting my pipe with the old warden 
over the headstones. They were all very simple; here and 
there, some one rose taller than its fellows. But the great 
lot were humble stones, many of which had slipped away 
entirely. I should like to tell you something of the warden, 
for he was a fine old fellow who swore heathenishly at times. 
But I am afraid my efforts would be unavailing; the charm 
of the old man lay in something beyond the power of clumsy 
words. He led me to where his small daughter lay; I 
rather expected him to exhibit some emotion and stood half 
embarrassed for a prospective reply. But evidently long 
association had robbed him of such feelings. Perhaps he had 
showed his grief by an extra care in digging the grave; for 
this was to him an exact science and he expatiated to me at 
some length upon the difficulty of smoothing the soft loam 
of the sides, declaring that it could be done only with an 
extra sharp spade. One grave I remember well. It was 
also a child's and upon the headstone was the quaint inscrip- 
tion, "Plucked by God to bloom in Heaven;" — ^to which 
some one had, with a knife, added the appropriate commas! 
I bade farewell to my companion and not without regret. 
The old man halted at a gap in the hedge and volubly gave 
me my directions on the road. Then we shook hands and 
went our respective ways. There was a keenness in the air 
just reminiscent of a frost; but enough to send one stepping 
forward sharply. My way to Trethwick was unmarked by 
incident and I met no one, as I had hoped to do. It was 
early in the afternoon that I entered the town. It lay spread 
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out in a shallow valley and the cottages, seen from the neigh- 
boring slope, were softly distinct in the pale sunshine. Some 
were hazy behind a vapor that lay lightly about the eaves, — 
whether of mist or smoke from chimneys, I could not tell. 

I did not stop long in the place, for there was in truth, as 
my companion of the forenoon had told me, "nothing to 
see." I passed on to the other end of the valley where the 
hills trend away gradually and a great open plain lies beyond. 
The lanes were suddenly filled by a troop of homeward bound 
school children, laughing and roistering about the hedges. 
They stopped and observed me curiously and one boy, true to 
his kind, sent a pebble by my head, unpleasantly near. 

Ridgeway was reached at last and there, overcome with 
fatigue, I went to bed without delay. The place is more 
progressive than the surrounding towns, for they have a rail- 
way there to connect them with the world. The following 
day, there were some hours to pass in idleness before the 
train came. These I spent driving about in a dog cart, 
whose owner thought it incumbent upon him to exhibit the 
town to any chance visitor who happened along. The 
greater part of the time he spent in an attempt to prove 
the superiority of country life, until wearied, I acceded wil- 
. lingly enough. Then my train came and the pilgrimage was 

over. 

W.F. Peter, Jr. 
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THE FOES OF THE NIGHT HAWK. 

SOMETIMES — not often, but sometimes, the Chicago 
flyers pull into Distant eight, ten, fifteen minutes 
before schedule, and then those who are wise and experienced 
in the affairs of Distant division stroll over from the round- 
house. They question the dining car waiters, and the young 
darkeys tell excited stories of broken china and wild speed. 
They watch the engineer hurriedly sign his books and turn 
away abruptly. He rubs his greasy sleeve across his eyes as 
if there were something he wanted to see clearer, and he 
backs away his two-hundred ton "Atlantic," so absent- 
mindedly that only the fireman saves the engine from a wreck 
in the turn-table pit. Then those who are experienced sit by 
lantern light in a quiet corner of the round-house, and 
rehearse old, old stories of the making and haunting of the 
Distant division. For once, you must know, there was no 
through route to Distant, and the Overland Mails stopped 
to leave passengers at Jerryburg before they hurried west to 
the Pacific. When Distant promised to become the great 
city that she is, a branch was laid at Jerryburg out over the 
prairie. One Christmas night, when this was half finished, 
and the through train was leaving Jerryburg, a terrible mis- 
take occurred. The train was switched onto the unfinished 
track as she left the yard. Impossible as it may seem, the 
engine and loaded Pullmans ran more than a mile over the 
half laid rails, and then plunged into an unbridged culvert. 
Since then she has haunted the division, bewitching engi- 
neers into wild races and sometimes to a wreck. This is the 
story that the wise men of the roundhouse still tell. 

The elder O'Donnel was wise and experienced, but not 
one of these. He had hauled freight on that track for thirty 
years, since before the Statehood Bill passed Congress, and 
he therefore felt the confidence of authority when he called 
these stories "wooman gabble." The very name of the 
legendary "Night Hawk" would precipitate a burst of 
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Scotch-burred invectives, worse than water on a red hot 
crown sheet. O'Donnel the elder was intolerant of super- 
stition, with or without foundation, and when O'Donnel 
the younger was given an engine he inherited the throttle 
and the intolerance together. They were true men, tall and 
hardy as their Highland ancestors who had lived five thou- 
sand miles away, and under their influence the stories of 
the Sand Creek locomotive and the more mysterious "Night 
Hawk" were tabooed over the division — everywhere except 
in quiet corners of the roundhouse. 

Father and son lived together in Distant. For some 
months after the boy was promoted, the elder O'Donnel 
continued to pull specials and fancy trains south of Distant, 
but this prevented any companionship with his son, who had 
a way freight on the northern, or Distant, division of the 
main line. The famous old Scotchman knew nothing of this 
section, and wished to know nothing. Here it was that the 
"Night Hawk" stories flourished and he scorned anything 
connected with such nonsense, be it from Division Superin- 
tendent or flagman. Therefore, the action of the motive 
headquarters which retired him on pension was very welcome 
to the veteran and his son. The boy was learning and work- 
ing magnificently on the right side of the cab. In a month 
more the curiosity, with a twelve^foot wheel base and a six- 
foot stack, that he ran, sought a grave in the shops. O'Don- 
nel the younger succeeded to another relic, renovated in the 
Omaha yards, which the hostlers promptly clogged with 
alkali water, until finally she dropped asleep on a grade, and 
allowed her train of ore to block all traffic. Her young 
engineer was reprimanded over the wires, called to Distant 
and after an hour's interview with the superintendent, given 
a brand new Baldwin, with six drivers to a side and bright 
fresh paint that cracked in the prairie sun. The elder 
O'Donnd came to see the beauty and in the pride of his 
investigation gilded his white beard on the undried gilt 
scrolls. The eight-wheeler was a freighter, but a monarch. 
O'Donnel the younger pulled out of the yards next evening. 
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and made Jerryburg in regular time, despite the half-mile 
train of empties and the pains of his new Mogul. For when 
the cylinders kicked, the coupling bars kicked back and the 
pilot wheels or trailers fought out the issue with every curve 
in two hundred miles. When the father saw his son out of 
sight behind the grain elevators, he turned away lonesomely 
to the roundhouse. There were old friends there, even their 
"gabble'' was welcome in contrast to the idleness at home. 
He sat on the footplate of an engine and gossiped with his 
fellows as they rdiearsed old stories, criticised new men and 
took occasion to censure the grease-smothered cleaners. 

"Ye'U mind," remarked the veteran, "that I've seen a 
year or two mair throttle-worrk than maist o' ye, but I 
havna seen a ingine as dirty as that in my time." 

"Yes," retorted a cleaner at work on the stack, with a 
touch of malice, "he's been racin' with the *Night Hawk.' " 

"Racin'! aye!" The elder O'Donnel was stung. He 
dropped down and clambered upon the foot board next to 
the cleaner. 

"Come awa, lad. Gimme the waste! Racin* rubbish! 
Ye couldna clean a sewin' machine." 

The old man jerked at the waste in the cleaner's hand, 
the man let go, and O'Donnel lost his balance. When they 
picked him up from the cinders he was unconscious and so 
he remained even after the company's surgeon had left him 
at his home. 

The younger O'Donnel knew nothing of this. In Jerry- 
burg he surrendered his engine to the hostlers and started 
for dinner with his fireman. As they left the yards, the 
flyer from Chicago, a serpent of light, whirled into the 
station and stopped with a jerk. 

"Washout?" The fireman knew she was four hours late. 
She was due in Distant at seven o'clock and two hundred 
miles away. O'Donnel shrugged his shoulders. He was 
too tired to discuss it. They washed the cinders from their 
eyes by lamp-light in the back room. Just as the hot coffee 
was ready, a dispatcher in his shirt-sleeves rushed into the 
lunch room. 
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"O'Donnd ! Say, you've got to take number five to Dis- 
tant! Her engineer — ^you know, — Murphy, is scalded so 
bad he can't stand. Come on." 

O'Donnel did not smile. He drained his own hot coffee 
and then his fireman's. All this was in the day's work. He 
was a matter of fact young man. He sent the despatcher 
for orders and strode out briskly across the tracks. They 
shone like mirror threads in the station lights. They were 
wet with rain. 

O'Donnd had never hauled a passenger before, but it was 
all in the game, and he knew the track. He looked a moment 
at the six-foot drivers of the greyhound he must use, as 
they glistened in the rain, tried the sand and with a word 
to the fireman backed the beautiful machine into the station's 
glare. She swayed majestically on the switches, and he 
coupled the mail car as gently as he would have touched 
a baby. O'Donnel fdt the strain a little now. He was a 
frdght engineer. He was to carry the fastest and most 
precious train on the line, four hours and a half late, over 
two hundred miles of wet steel, and in the dark. The lan- 
tern on the track semaphore dropped with a click from red 
to green, to white. The conductor bdiind swung his lan- 
tern in a wide arc. O'Donnd pulled the bar one notch and 
the steam swept into the rain at one side. Another notch 
and another ! The rails began to click, dick under the pilots 
and the switch lights shifted before his eyes. 

They were rushing now, past the street comers and the 
lighted trolley lines. A glance bdiind caught the observa- 
tion car as it whipped aroimd a curve. A blur, a clutch at 
the throttle, a jerk, a whirl and he was in the prairie. 

O'Donnd had never traveled like this before, on such a 
runner. He saw a familiar curve, and reached at the air 
to steady her. But the leap was done and over before he 
could move his wrist! A dump of black trees, a dash of 
rain, the crash of a trestle, white water beneath, darting, 
swaying, running away from time! The madness of it 
sdzed him — ^sdzed his dull Scotdi blood till it pounded in 

23 
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his heart like the throb of the compounds before him. He 
was alone in the prairie. Alone with the swiftest creature 
and the straightest track in the world ! 

Alone? No — oh, it was only the light in a wayside sta- 
tion, the flash of her switch. Alone and rushing through 
the night with the madness of a star; like a comet with a 
tail of flame. He jerked at the whistle and the greyhound 
shrieked at the crossing. Alone — ^no, there was another 
light, a string of lights, — ^another creature like his own run- 
ning away from the world. It was across the river up which 
he was traveling. A grove of trees concealed it; a dash of 
rain spray blurred it, but it was there. On I a knoll between 
them, but at the next break in the bushes it was clear. There 
was a long, low engine, with a stream of sparks and steam, 
a dark car and another, the blaze of two lighted coaches 
and a brighter blaze beyond them all. Green lights at the 
rear. 

O'Donners racer lurched into a long curve away from the 
river. The strange train was gone. He could think now. 
He could remember that there was no track across the river. 
It must be the — , again, the Flyer swung back to the stream. 
The other train had gained, but was very close. He could 
see red tail lights and shadows moving through the coach 
windows. He leaned far out from his crazy, lurching cab 
to get the cool wind that would bring reason. The strange 
engine opened her firebox and the glare was so close that 
it lighted O'Donnel's cab. It lighted the frightened fire- 
man's face, as he worked like a fiend, but it lighted no figure 
in the other cab. O'Donnel did not reach the air now, when 
he touched a curve. He held the throttle to the last notch. 
Bang, they had passed a station! It was an order point; 
the semaphore had seemed red. Too late, it was passed. 
Besides, he was gaining, foot by foot, on the mad racer 
across the river. Again the greyhound shrieked, — with joy, 
for there was no crossing here. 

Miles and minutes had flown. It was hours since this 
intoxication and insane race had begun. He could see the 
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Distant smelters, and the light glow cm the clouds. The 
rain had ceased. Then suddenly, the strange racing engine 
and her train darted ahead. O'Donnd glanced at the gauge 
and the throttle It was hopeless ; his last card was played. 
This was racing against fate But as he watched an awful 
thing occurred. The other train, before his eyes, leaped into 
space at a river crossing, piled upon itself like exploding fire- 
works, turning over and over into wreckage of flame. The 
wreck glowed and disappeared. With it went every sign of 
the craze in O'Donnd's brain. He was left limp and 
ashamed, like a dog discovered stealing and thrashed. 

There was confusion in Distant The despatcher was 
frantic in his office, but the track was clear. O'Donnd 
pulled his shaken train into the station, as the dock hand 
pointed dght, one hundred and ninety miles in one hundred 
and seventy minutes ! It was more than human. O'Donnd 
did not stay to take the blame or the praise He deserted 
his fireman, his train and his engfine He pulled his gritty 
cap over his eyes and stole home over the back streets. His 
ride had shattered the foundations of his belief. Reason, his 
father, and St. Paul, all together, could not answer this. 

The elder O'Donnel was on the margin of eternity. In 
his unconsdousness, his talk had rambled about the boy. 
Then he became conscious, still talked about the boy and 
launched polemics at a superstitious world. Now his grey 
eyes were half dosed. He was sinking into a torpor. The 
dry lips were silent. The doctors tried to arouse his sink- 
ing vitality with stimulants and impossible promises that his 
son was ccMning, though they knew the son was two hundred 
miles away in Jerryburg. Stimulants and promises were 
equally in vain. The old man seemed to have lost all inter- 
est, even in his son. 

The doctor heard a noise in the kitchen and hauled out 
into the lamp-light that shamefaced son, the younger 
O'Donnd. When the crisis was explained to him the young 
man was roused to the occasion. His father did not see him 
when he entered. 
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"Dad, dad, I've come in three hours from Jerryburg! 
And, — ^wake up, old Dad, — I swear, I've, I've seen the 
'Night Hawk!'" 

The old engineer stirred from his torpor as if he under- 
stood. The charm had won. 

"What, what's this?" he repeated in confusion. "You, — 
why ye meesurable heretic, I'll laim ye the path o' reechious- 
ness." 

The elder O'Donnel recovered as stubbornly as he had 
weakened. When the wise men of the roundhouse and 
his son rehearse the old, old stories of the "Night Hawk," 
he shifts his cane for the sake of freedom in gesture and 
solemnly declares : 

"Mon, do ye no ken that the ways o' the Laird are mys- 
teerious? It was an Angd, an Angd o' the Laird!" 

James Grafton Rogers. 
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CRADLE SONG. 

Out of the evergreens, up from the hollows 
Creepeth the Shadow-man, purple and drear. 
Close on his footsteps the Sleep-fairy follows, — 
Shadow-man's mantle will cover thee, dear. 

Hush thee, then, little one. 

Rest thee, then, pretty one, 
Rest thee, my Sweet, for the evening is here. 

Lady-moon rides o'er the silvery ocean. 
Dipping down, slipping down, Treasure, for thee. 
Now she is rocking with cloud-billow's motion. 
Peacefully sailing through Dreamy-land Sea. 

Thou art gone, little one ! 

In the dawn, pretty one, 
Come again sailing and sailing to me. 

Then will the Shadow-man flee like a craven, 
Snatching his cloak from thy sleep-laden eyes. 
Then, little Treasure-trove, back in the haven. 
Lady-moon bright will be robbed of her prize. 

Hurry home, little one, 

Welcome home, pretty one. 
Home from thy rock-a-by ride in the skies. 

H.F. 
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NOTABILIA. 

It is with great pleasure that we announce the award of 
the Lit. Prize Medal to Mr. Chauncey C. Kennedy of the 
Senior Class. And we heartily congratulate him on win- 
ning a prize which means so high an honor. We also 
acknowledge our indebtedness to Professor Beers and to 
Professor Lewis, who kindly acted as judges of the essay 
competition. 

•^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

In every Yale class are many men of ability who at one 
time fill several offices, work on a team or musical club, and, 
so to speak, act as general factota. Perhaps this is partly 
due to the very human desire of acquisition, partly to the 
equally common fact that a bird in the hand is less satis- 
factory than the same bird promised to be before capture, 
and that we are consequently urged to **try for" yet other 
things. The fact that a man already fills one office well is, 
of course, a certain guarantee of his ability to fill another. 
Perhaps men desire the rounded development due to engag- 
ing in several lines of work. 

Certainly the doing, or • attempting, of many different 
things at once tends to produce the well rounded, ver- 
satile, man, who, we say, is our ideal. But is it not the 
case that men are often overburdened with offices to the 
injury both to their work and of themselves? They lose 
in the leisure which should hold its place in college life 
and run the danger of becoming jacks of all trades — ^need 
the proverb be completed? The different offices entrusted 
to them often suffer simply because their holders are unable 
to do the work of all. That this often occurs there can be 
little doubt, despite instances to the contrary, in which men 
of exceptional ability — a few of whom are to be found in 
every class — ^have been able to do many things at once and 
well. 

Occasionally a man has the sense to refuse to engage in 
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work which will interfere with duties which he has already 
assumed. But ofteri this is not the case; not all men know 
when to stop. Were it the case, even if some of our work 
might be done by men of slightly inferior ability, yet it 
would be done by those who could at least give to it the 
attention which it deserves. Possibly it is too much to 
expect that in making elections the body of electors, be they 
class or be they university, should give much thought to 
the ability of men to bear added burdens. But it is cer- 
tainly the place of the men elected, of men trying for various 
teams and papers, to consider this. 

4c 3|e :|e :|e :|e 

The Lit. competition for the class of Nineteen Hundred 
and Five will close with the February number. At present 
it seems probable that the finish of the race will be extremely 
close, and that there will be need for nice discrimination 
on the part of the electing members of 1905. It is but 
common justice to the men in the competition that their 
classmates should take pains to familiarize themselves with 
their work. The character, number, and excellence, of each 
man's contributions should all be considered by the men in 
the Junior Class in electing the 1905 Lit. Board. 

A. G. 
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PORTFOLIO. 

^James Gait, cow-puncher, gambler, and the best shot in 

Arizona, was being tried for his life. The man was guilty of 

murder, and everyone in the hot court room — 

A POINT OF from the judge, who to support the dignity of 

HONOR. his position perspired in a black coat and 

linen collar^ to the last man in the hastily 
impaneled jury — was convinced of it. Even the attorney for 
the defense, earnestly as he was working for his client's acquittal, 
felt sure of his guilt. Yet the majesty of the law, which had so 
recently been established in Santa Rosa, was to be maintained, 
and the jury groaned inwardly as the young- prospector, who 
had been appointed by common consent to act as defending 
counsel, brought home to them the weakness of the evidence 
against the prisoner. 

"You can't convict him. You've got nothing but circum- 
stantial evidence, and you can't hang a man on that. You've 
got no proof. Things look bad, I'll admit. Of course you can 
prove that Jim here, and him in the other room, quarreled a week 
ago, and threatened to shoot on sight, — we all know that. And 
you can prove that right after that, Jim went off hunting, back 
in the hills; and that the — ^the deceased started out yesterday 
morning to visit his brother, out to the north, Cojeta way. And 
that Jim rode into town last night from the south, opposite direc- 
tion, jest like he would have if he'd done it. Then not more 
than an hour later, — ^a lot sooner than any one would have 
thought, — comes news they'd found him out there lying by the 
trail, with a bullet through his arm, and another through his 
heart. And when they went to find Jim here, he was jest sad- 
dlin' a fresh horse, and had cartridges enough in his clothes to 
last a month. It all looked mighty suspicious, and you done 
right in taking him and trying him like this, but you haven't 
enough proof to hang him. If some one else had done the 
shooting, and he'd known nothing about it, he might have acted 
exactly like he did. No, sir; you jest can't convict him; you 
haven't got any proof." 

And the jury stirred uneasily, as he ended and sat down, 
mopping his brow. But in an instant he was again on his feet. 
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"Here's a point IVe jest thought of, that proves he didn't do 
it after all. You know Jim's the best shot in Arizona; you 
know there were two bullets in the dead man's body; now is 
Jim the man to waste powder like that ? Not much." 

And triumphantly he sat down again. For the first time 
doubt and uncertainty showed in the face of judge and jury, 
and there was not a sound in the room. But suddenly the 
prisoner, whose features beneath their dusky tan had flushed 
darkly crimson, broke in sullenly, — 

"The damned bronco stumbled jest as I fired." 

And for a long minute the room was silent, save for the buz- 
zing of the flies against the dusty window panes. 

Donald Bruce. 



^At Nauki it was a glorious ending to a glorious day. The 

white peculation of the island sat, all three of them, on the 

western beach and gazed over the broad 
DAMON AND P^cific, over toward where the wide scattered 
PYTHIAS, islets turned the unbroken glitter of the sea 

MODERNS. jj^^^ ^ flooded fairyland of light. 

The little man on the left shifted after a 
while and broke the long silence, but it was not of sunsets nor 
of fairylands that he spoke. "She'll come through the Laughi 
Passage," he said, "to the nor', I think, o' the Komo Isles." 

"Um," said the other two together. They always spoke 
together and with one mind, these two; mayhap that is one 
reason why men called them "Damon and Pythias." 

"Yes, through the Laughi Passage," murmured the little man 
as he watched the smoking dot that meant the outside world to 
them. It is way out of the course of the regular lines, this little 
Nauki, and the monthly steamer was all that they ever saw. 

Damon and Pythias said nothing; they were thinking, both 
of them, of home and the letters now so near, and the subject 
does not lead to volubility. 

The little man picked up the field glasses and gazed lengthily 
through them. "The Great Eastern Hemp Company, Number 
3," he read on the ship's bow, and he repeated it as though he 
had not seen it every month for the last long score of years. He 
had no home, and he hoped for no letters, little MacLaughlin. 
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Three hours later, when Damon and Pythias were buried in 
their quarters, all intent on their correspondence, he was super- 
intending the loading of the ship, an all-night job, and solving, 
in between times, the problems of the little colony for the month 
to come. He was absorbed in the budget of company instruc- 
tions in the Captain's cabin, when a man came in on him. He 
breathed, he felt somehow of home, and MacLaughlin felt it. 
"You're from England, fresh ?" he snapped. 

The man nodded. "I'm the new man," he said. 

"The new man," MacLaughlin repeated mechanically, and he 
took and read as mechanically the letter that the man held out 
to him. Then he stared for a long while at the dirty cabin 
boards, and never saw them; his face was a little drawn and 
pained. "You may go," he said, and the man disappeared. 
Then he drew a shilling from his pocket, and tossed it high. 
It flickered in the lamp-light and fell heads. "Damon," he said, 
Damon — ^poor Pythias." Then he sent for Damon. 

Damon," he said, when the lad came in, "I've sent for you 
on Company business. The Company offers you a better posi- 
tion, and home. We'll be sorry to see you go, but it's too good 
a chance to lose — Damon." 

The last word caught the boy's attention, and held it — ^long 
enough. "Damon," he thought, "Damon and Pythias." He 
straightened up. "I can't go, sir," he said. Then he went 
swiftly to the shore and cast himself full length on the moon-lit 
sands, and thought, and thought. 

Pythias presently broke in upon him. "Damon," he shouted 
as he raced joyfully toward him, "Damon, the Company's 
offered me a job, home, in God's country, and it's better pay. 
And Damon, there's a girl — oh, but she's a fine g^rl — congratu- 
late me, man." 

"I do," said Damon soberly. But "Damon," he repeated, 
and then he laughed, and would not tell Pythias why. 

/. N. Greely. 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 

The Football Captain 

For the 1904 team was chosen December 7, James Joseph 
Hogan, 1905, being elected unanimously. 

The Forest School 

On December 12 suffered a considerable loss by fire in Marsh 
Hall. 

The Lit. Prize Medal 

Was awarded January 8 to Chauncey Clark Kennedy, 1904, for 
an essay entitled "The Aesthetic Value of Leisure." 

Hockey Scores, 

December 16— Yale 3, New York A. C. 3. 

29 — ^Yale 2, Princeton 2. 

30— Yale 2, Princeton i. 

31 — ^Yale I, Princeton 2. 
January i — ^Yale 4, Pittsburg 10. 



In Memoriam. 

Sidney Hobart Carter, 1905 S. 
Walter Joseph Austrian, 1907. 



C. S. G. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

The Story of King Arthur and his Knights. By Howard Pyle. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

Like The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood, published some 
years ago by the same author, this book is intended primarily 
for children, but he must be old indeed who cannot thoroughly 
enjoy it. Mr. Pyle says in his foreword that it afforded him 
vast pleasure in the writing, and we can easily believe it, for a 
product of midnight oil never gives so much genuine enjoyment 
to the reader. The style is a happy combination of modem and 
ancient tricks of phraseology, giving an archaic impression suit- 
able to the subject, yet not demanding any effort oa the reader's 
part to understand it. 

Truly, this brave old legend is an inexhaustible literary mine. 
Each new repetition makes us cherish it the more, for it never 
takes on the tedium of a twice-told tale. Malory brings home 
to us the manliness and the courtesy of those old knights, but 
his frankness precludes idealization. Tennyson accomplishes 
this idealization, but in some degree sacrifices reality. In the 
Idylls we see Lancelot, Guineveve, Galahad and the rest through 
a mist of romance. Mr. Pyle in this new version of the old tale 
combines the two methods of treatment. Not one jot of their 
chivalric hardihood is abated, but he adds to the characters some- 
what more nobility and continence than Malory gives them 
credit for. Malory's is beyond question the true point of view, 
but we find it hard to transport ourselves back through the cen- 
turies to that nobly rough period, and to grasp the mental 
attitude of the knights of the Round Table as they really were. 
We like to flatter ourselves that we have outgrown some of their 
more glaring faults, but let us pray that we never outgrow their 
virtues. Therefore, to the modern mind, Mr. Pyle's version is 
as interesting and as real as Malory's. From a literary point 
of view it is not so good, for Pyle never rises to such a height as 
this— 

"And thou, Sir Lancelot, there thou liest, that was 
never matched of mortal knight's hand. And thou wert 
the sternest knight to thy mortal foe that ever set lance 
in rest. And thou wert the truest lover of thy friend 
that ever bestrod horse. And thou wert the truest lover 
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of a sinful man that ever loved woman. And thou wert 
the kindest knight and the gentlest that ever sat in hall 
with ladies." 

But perhaps it is not fair to compare one of the best passages 
in an accepted classic to any similar modem effort 

Comment on The Story of King Arthur and his Knights would 
be incomplete without some mention of the sunny spirit that 
pervades the whole book. It is this that makes it imique among 
the books of the year. The buoyancy of an early morning in 
May with dew on the grass and flowers in the fields is there, and 
even though surrounded by the slush of a New Haven winter, we 
feel, when we put the book down, that the sun is without doubt 
shining somewhere, and that not far away. And we feel that 
this is so because of the strong simplicity of Mr. Pyle's diction, 
which brings clearly before us what he wishes us to see, and is 
absolutely free from meretricious catchwords and empty epi- 
grams. 

The story of the Table Round is only half told in this volume. 
The author promises us another book at no distant date, and 
we await it impatiently, for he tells a good story well. 

The Bay Psalm Book. A Facsimile Reprint of the First Edi- 
tion. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 

"The Whole Book of Psalmes, Translated into English Metre," 
is far from being noteworthy poetry. It is rather as an index 
to the temper of its authors and to the temper of New England 
Puritanism that it is valuable. The verse of the Puritan divines 
who translated the Psalms is stiff and harsh as the meeting 
houses in which it was sung. Through all of it there is a certain 
militant note, natural in men who were fighting both a king and 
a wilderness, and almost wholly absent in the Psalms in the 
King James Version. As poetry The Bay Psalm Book bears 
no comparison with the latter. One example of the contrast : 

'* The Heavens doe declare 

The majesty of God : 
also the firmameat shews forth 

his handy-work abroad. 
Day speaks to day, knowledge 

night hath to night declared. 
There neither speach nor language is, 

where their voyce is not heard." 
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No little charm attaches to the quaint t3rpography of the fac- 
simile, not to mention such naive remarks as, at the foot of a 
column of "Faultes escaped in the printing," the following: "The 
rest, which have escaped through oversight, you may amend, 
as you finde them obvious." As a facsimile reprint of the first 
book published in North America, a book which remained for a 
century the hymn book of all New England, it is invaluable. 

A. G. 

We wish also to acknowledge the following, some of which 
will be reviewed next month : 

McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. 

The God of His Fathers. By Jack London. 

C. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 

The Anglo-Saxon Century, By John R. Dos Passos. 

American Book Company, New York. 

Dona Perfecta. Edited by Edwin Seelye Lewis. 
El Nino De La Bola. Edited by Rudolph Schwill. 
A Greek Pri^ner. By Clarence W. Gleason. 
Fifty Fables, Edited by Kenneth McKenzie. 
Columbia. Edited by Hiram Parker Williamson. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 

"A Happy New Year," said the Saint, "and have you made any New 
Year resolutions?" 

I groaned in anguish of spirit. Of the thirty that I had made I had 
already broken twenty-nine. I now broke the thirtieth, a resolution never 
to despair. 

"And you,'* said I, bitterly, "you who are rich with the gathered expe- 
rience of so many years and so many Lits.— do you never form resolu- 
tions and break them?" 

"Not in these days," said the Saint, with the most saintly of superior 
smiles; "in my unregenerate youth, to be sure, I sometimes went in the 
way of error, but I think that the error was usually in making the reso- 
lutions and not in breaking them. For instance, I once resolved to 
become a poetical disciple of Alexander Pope." 

I sighed in sympathy; so once had I. 

"Pope was certainly a great man," quoth the Saint reflectively ; "before 
his time it needed a genius to write rhyme; and now-a-days anybody 
can run Webster's Unabridged through Little Alexander's patent sausage 
cutter and turn out satires instead of sausages. Then I once resolved 
to heel the Record." 

"Was anything of yours accepted?" I inquired. 

"Nothing but my apologies," was the answer, "and those very reluc- 
tantly. But let us change the subject, it is too painful. Did you have 
a pleasant vacation?" 

"Beautiful," said I, "it began in bed and ended in a snow-drift. I 
spent most of my spare time in watching the mercury and realizing how 
cold I was. The thermometer broke the record and then I broke the 
thermometer. All sorts of wild stories came in from the farmers around. 
One veracious dairyman said it was so cold in his stable that his cows 
gave ice-cream for milk; and another said that the tongues of flame 
in his fire-place were frozen like icicles. I took copious notes and mean 
to write a portfolio on the strength of them some day." 

The Saint brushed the snowflakes from his coat in silence. The pros- 
pect of new contributions from myself did not seem to fill him with the 
expected rapture. I sighed, and shifted to a new base of operations. 

'Are you intending to have a box at the Prom.?" I asked. 

*No," said he complacently, "I find the boxes too cramped and nar- 
row. But I have already engaged the upper half of the air space at the 
Armory for my own private use. I am expecting to bring the Muse 
Terpsichore with her older sister Calliope as chaperone. If you look up 
at some opportune moment you may see us waltzing there together." 

"Thanks," said I, "but I hardly expect to go." 

"Oh," said the Saint, "that will never do. The Lit. Board must 
positively attend. The essence of all literature is beauty, and the quin- 
tessence of all beauty is the Prom. girl. Believe me," he added with a 
candor which pained me inexpressibly, " you would help the cause of 
literature far more by attending the Prom, than by writing a portfolio. 
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"I am deeply indebted for your advice/' I replied, "but I doubt if 
I can follow it. However, I shall tell the heelers what you say." 

F. E..P. 



We quote the following: 



THE BLUE FLOWEB.* 

Blue Flower, compact of sky and fire, 

Gosd of my high endeavor, 
Creation of my heart's desire. 

Fain would I clasp thee everl 

Long since I left behind my all 

Became a world-wide rover. 
That ere thine azure petals fall 

I might their charms discover. 

And ever as thou beckonest me 

From far hill-slope or hollow. 
My heart anew is fixed on thee 

And after still I follow. 

I hasten where thy splendors gleam 

(Vain haste!) from hour to hour; 
Mere phantom from the Realms of Dream 

Men say thou art. Blue Flower 1 

But I who often see thee shine. 

Bright visitant elysian 
Whose beauty nerves these limbs of mine, 

I know thou'rt no false vision. 

mystic bloom of flame and sky, 
I follow though I tire : 

1 may not find thee till I die. 
But then--my heart's desire! 

L. Story in Harvard Illustrated Magazine. 



*It was not the treasure which filled me with so strange a longing. 
But the Blue Flower is what I long for. I can think of nothing else. — 
Dr, Henry Van Dyke, 
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Our display of Seal, Flag and Dormitory Die Stamped Papers is the best 

in the city. 

Orders taken for Die Stamping. 



We InTite the patronage of the entire college community. 



Cameras. Lenses. 



BVBRYTHINO 
PHOTOORAPHiC. 

WHITTLESEY'S, 

No. 281 STATE STREET. 



Microscopes. Telescopes. 

24 
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'THE YALE" BARBER SHOP. 

A. GRENON, 
SncUHOr to Big Y Berber Shop. 



0pp. Yale Aft School. 



1066 Chapel Street. 



W. A. KIRK, L.iTery 
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UNIVERSITY HALL 

LAUNDRY 

DORMITORY LINEN 

i. e., SHEETS, PILLOW CASES, COUNTERPANES AND 

TOWELS; ALSO FLANNELS, UNDERSHIRTS, 

DRAWERS, NIGHTSHIRTS, PAJAMAS, 

HOSE AND HANDKERCHIEFS 

CALLED FOR AND 

DELIVERED. 

No Starched Goods Received. 

ft 

Calls to be Left at Office of Dloing HalL 



A Uniform Price of 40 Cents per Dozen 
Articles will be Charged. 



For further information, apply at Dining Hall Office. 
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MENDELSON BROS., 

IMPORTING TAILORS. 

CKmkI Work. Low Prices. Perfect Fit. 



Oppoait* Oym. 





HOE 



J. STROEHLE, 1077 Chapel Street 



The New Haven Shoe Company. 

Fii>c St^o«s at Retail. 

842 and 846 Chapel St, New Haven, Gonn. 



TIE STYLE 



is a very pleasant style this year. It makes for simplicity 
and plain colors and the shades are most attractive. The 
four-in-hands are considerably wider. 



SHIRTMAKERS, 
Opposite Vanderbilt Hall. 
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1904 EDITION NOW READY 




Spalding's Official 
Athletic 

Almanac 

Edited by J. E. SULLIVAN, Sec-Trcas. A. A. U. 

The only publication in the country containing 
all authentic athletic records. 

Contents — Best-on-record at every distance in running, walking, 
swimming and every branch of athletic sport ; Amateur Athletic 
Union records in all events ; Intercollegiate A. A. A. A. records 
from 1876; Intercollegiate Conference A. A. records ; interscholastic 
records ; collegiate dual meets, intercollegiate and interscholastic 
meets in 1903 ; State and sectional championship records ; relay 
racing ; g3rmnastic records ; women's athletic records ; skating 
records ; miscellaneous records ; complete list of English champions 
from 1866; English, Irish, Scotch and Australasian official records; 
Olympic Games and St. Louis World's Fair athletic programme ; 
review of season of 1903, containing a summary of all important 
athletic events during the year. 

Over 200 pages of athletic information. 
Illustrated with numerous portraits of leading athletes and 

athletic teams. * 

Price 10 Cents 

A. Q. SPALDING & BROS. 

New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Denver, Buffalo, Boston, 
Baltimore, San Francisco, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, 

Montreal, Can., London, England. 

Send for a copy of Spalding^ s handsomely illustrated catalogue 

- of athletic sports. 
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INTERCOLL EGIAT E BUREAU. 

COTRELL & LEONARD 

479-4-6-8 Bkoadwat, Albant, N. Y. 
Hakoaodk* 

CAF8, GOWNS JJfT> SOOHS 

To Yala UniratitT ud to th« othw 



BaUMmtMid—mflf it** a/flUatltu. 




qMAKCRS 
•«8 -^Cmjf-' OF 

BROADWW ^*JSP '*^*'* 
NEW YORK ^ CLOTHES 

WJ.COLCMM. CtttR5TKV«M«. 



NARRAGANSETT HOTEL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

D. B. H^LL. 

Headquarters for Yale Banquets and Athletic Teams. 
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YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
RESTAURANT AND ROOF GARDEN. 

Meals served a la carte from 6.30 A. m. to 11.30 P. M. week days — Sun« 
days from 8 A. M. to 7 p. m. Merchants' lunch from 11.30 to 2 p. m., 40 
cents« Table d*Hote dinner Sundays from 12.30 to 3.30 p. M., 60 cents. 

Sptclmi DIaeoumi to Y, M. C A» Mmttbon 

^WIML. M:. JOHIVSTOIV, Mlstnst^ei- 

J. ¥. NEWMAN, 

OFFICIAL FRATERNITY JEWELER. 

MmnufActurer of 

His^h-Grftde FrAternity Badges, 

CoUes^e Seals. 

FRA TERNITY AND COLLEGE JEWELRY 
AND SPECIALTIES. 

ELEVEN JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 

YALE NEWSPAPER STORE 
Text Books Bought and Sold. Stationery and Yale Banners 

182 TEMPLE STREET, opposite Malley's 



Iiauber** Beat Mixture. Does act burn the Tongne. 

Delicioualy Mild. Pipes Repaired. 

I^. TuATTBEEt^ dOO Oliapel Street 

MOSELEY'S NEW HAVEN HOUSE AND ANNEX 

FBOHTOra TALE UHIVEBSITT OPPOSITE TEE OBEEN 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



SETH H. MOSELEY & SON. 



W. A. KIRK, liiyery 
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HAXXK or PINK 

Cold, Silver and Bronze Medals 

DIAMONDS. WATCHES. JEWELRY. 

The Luges! Muiufactutei of Spoiling ani Preseniatlon Trophiee in the 

United Slates. Maiier of Medals for the Yale Adtletic Association. 
14. JOHN BXBSE'r, - NKW YOKK 

DIEGES & C3LUST, 

MANUFACTURING JEWELERS. 

SPECIAL ORDER WORK. 
MEDALS AND BADQES. 

25 JOHN STREET, NEW TOBK. 

When you buy canned goods at your grocer's don't tell 
him to send " the best you've got" 

Tell him you want the SUNBEAM brand, and then you'll 
get "the best there is," There's a big difference. If he 
doesn't keep the brand, write to us and give his name. 

AUSTIN. NICHOLS & CO., 

Wholesale Grocers, 

NEW YORK. 

COLLEGE GOWNS, 
CAPS. HOODS. 

Best workmanship at lowest prices. 
Rich Silk Faculty Gowns. 

Cox Sons & Vining 

262 Fourtb Ave., New York. 
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C^^^^^ yg^ 



Nbw York New Haven 

269 Febth Avenue 1000 Chapel Street 



HOCKEY SKATES 

have become the popular 
skates of the season not only with the men and boys but also 
with many ladies who skate well. They difiEer from other skates 
in having perfectly straight runners and are made to damp on 
with a key or to screw directly to the shoes. We have several 
styles and makes at prices ranging from 75c to JI5.00. 

WatGb &ttt htr the nd bmU. 

THE JOHN E. BASSETT & CO. 

754 ChApel Street. 320 State Street. 



Printers •• Bookbinders •• Pubiislters •• Stationers 

The Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor Company 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



Priaiery and Bindery Stationery Store 

us Tcmpi0 Strwet 183 Crowa Stntt 



STENOGRAPHER AND TYPEWRITER. 

DupUcatlnff by Mimeograph Process. Boom 302 EzohaBge BtllldlTlft 

plotation taken direotly on typewriter. 836 Ohftpri StlMti 

Tbubphonb 1404-12. 

aEO. H. LEOPOLD, 

ise BradOey Street. Photographer to Yale. 



i8 
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LAURENCE STERNE 



The Complete Works. Edited with Introductions 
by Professor Wilbur L. CrosSt Yale University. Sup- 
plemented by the Life by Percy Pltzs:erald. 

York Edition of 1,000 sets. Printed on laid 
deckle-edge paper. Illustrated with 60 etchings and 
photogravures in one printing. 12 volumes. 8vo. 

The Stone^ate Edition of 150 sets. Printed on 
Japan vellum. Illustrated with 60 etchings and 
photogravures in two printings. 12 volumes. 8vo. 



The only complete and uniform edition of Lau* 
rence Steme*s Works. This edition contains Tristram 
Shandy^ A Sentimental Journey^ Letters^ Sermons^ the 
famous Journal to Eliza^ discovered in the British 
Museum and now published for the first time. 

Many additional authentic letters have been added, 
and spurious letters rejected. 

The illustrations are original etchings and photo- 
gravure reproductions of paintings by Hogarth, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Stothard, Cruikshank, and others. 



Por full pmrtlculan of price, bindiag, etc., addresM 

J. F. Taylor & Co., 5 and r East 16tli St., New York 
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For an up-to-date Drag Store go to 

APOTHECARIES' HALL, 

862 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

EVERYTHING IN THE DRUG LINE. 



UNreiESITT BAEBEK SHOP 



WM. FROHLICH, Prop. 



1046 Ohapel St. and 65 Center Bt. 



OASBOI 
imnATVXEB. 



THE OURTISS STUDIO 

1000 CHAPEL ST. 

FOBTEATTS OF TALE MEH. 
SPECIAL RATES TS SEIIORS. 



PLA TDnm 

PSINT8. 



"WHITE'S 



NEW TONTINE HOTEL AND CAFE, 



EUROPEAN PLAN. 



Church and Court 5t8., New Haven, Conn* 



GBORGB T« WVITB, Proprietor* 

Special attention given to College Banquets, Private 

Parties and Dinners. 
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MAKERS OF OOLLEaE CLOTHES. 

TELEPHONE. 

Opp. Yale Gym., Harvard Sq., 

New Haven, Conn. Cambridge, Mass. 



262 Elm Street, next to Drug Store. 

OoBinn ToBK SiBaai. 



ATHLETES DRINK 

Highland Rock Mineral Water. 

J. C. NORTON, 
179 Crown Street, New HaTen. 



PACH BROTHERS, 

College Photographers, 

1024 Cliapel Street, New Hayen. 

Bxaach of 986 BBOADWAT, NEW TORE. 

W. A. KIRK, liiyery 
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Martin SuKars and MandoHM^ 
WaMo Banjos. 

XVBBYTHINO* IN THE IfUSIO UllX. 

CHARLES H. L00MI8, 

r«bluhM>*r<«B««i^.** 888 CHAPXXt STREBT. 



TALE STUDENTS, look for the sign of 

KiRBY & Son 

For there yon will find YALB 50UVENIRS in OOLD and SILVER. 
Also the place for your WATCH to be made wefl and reliable. 

KIRBY & SON, 822 Chapel Street 



jHeto Vatien, 







thb pianola 



was made to to 0implif7 iriano plaTinr that anj one, no matter how far 
remored from muaio their prevfoos lives have been, ml^rht phi/ and enjoj the piano. 

That the Pianola soooessfnlhr performs tbis mission thousands of hitherto un* 
musical people can and do testify. 

The fact that tbe Pianohimetbodof playiniris just asaitlBtle astbe hand method, 
that the same freedom for individual taste in expression Is allowed, gives to the 
method its real importance. 



Priee $260. Also BioBtUy i^ajaMste* 
THE AEOLIAN COHPAHT, 86a Sth AVEHUE, KBW TORX. 



VL STEZHEBT A SONS GO*. N 
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OVERCOATS OF 

"NO RAIN THRU" 

REGISTERED 

CLOTHS ARE SUITABLE FOR ALL OCCASIONS 



BARNES TOOL COMPANY. 

Nbw Havbn, Conn., July a4Ui, 1903. 
I. Klxinbr & Son, 

New Haven, Conn. 
Demr Sin:— 

That raincoat that you sold me Is certainly all that you claim it to be and more 
too. I wore it to the Yale-Harvard Commencement baseball g^me and stood up on one of 
the open stands throughout the game and you know how it rained that afternoon. Well, I 
supposed of course the coat would be wet through, but the lining was not even wet. 
Another good feature is tiiat it dries out m good shape. I have had mackintoshes that 
would not stand half the soaking that this coat nad. 

I want to congratulate you on being able to furnish such material. 

Truly yours, 
G. F. BARNES. 

COMPLETE LINE OF WOOLENS. 

TAILOR. 

IOO8 CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

TELEPHONE 1508-3. 




M07 aid Toon, xjLaircii?raire, lau Paper, 

PaUti, Oils, Paints^ irtista' laterials, 

fiidawsias, TVall Papei*. YMow SMes, 

W^e make a specialty of first-class Painting and Decorating* Carry 
ai complete line of High Grade Wall Hangings. Work promptly done. 

E. M. As M. WALSH, 

Props. B. R. Bbadlbt Co., 
Telephone. 679 and 706 €(rand ATeniae* 

THE C H. KIOSTEH CO., 

6 PARK PLACE, NEW "rOBK. 

Decorators to the Yale Junior Promenade 

FOR MANY YEARS. 



COMMUTATION TICKETS. 

18 Pairs of Pants Pressed for One Dollar. 

Ck>ntxac1s by Term or College Year. 
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Habia V. Espanol ? 



Parlez-Vous Francais? 



Sprechen Sie Deutsch ? 

Parlate Italiano? 



IN TEN WEEKS 

You can at your own home, by the 

MEI5TERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 

Learn to speak fluently either Spanish, French, Italian or 
German. Pupils taught as if actually in the presence of 
the teacher. Terms for membership, $5.00 for each language. 
All questions answered and all exercises corrected free of 
charge. Part I (3 lessons), either language, sent on receipt 
of 25 cents. 



Meisterschaft Publishing Company, 

212 Summer Street, - - Boston, Mass. 
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GLOTJSKIN & FOX, 

JEWELERS TO YALE. 
ithkcn at Collet* Pratcnity Plai, Prlzei, TrapUc*, Medali tnd SmtmIm. 

;S'umi0§itt50 fot: 
6mtf emen -(^i^fs 

Style and quality unsurpassed in all 
the goods we carry. 

W. H. GOWDY & CO. 

OPP. OSBORN HALL. 



Francis Batchkldsr. ,^„ ,,,3, uMRichMOBd. ^- S- Sn 

Francis Batchelder & Co. 



R«ceivei:>s of Beef 
Packers of Pork 
Curers of Hams 
Makers of Sausages 
Dressers of Poultry 
Churners of Butter 
Gatherers of £ggs 



Slaughter House, Brighton, Mais. 
Poulicy and Egg Station, Fenton, Mich. 
Creameries, Vermont and Michigan. 
Sausage Factoiy, Smoke Houses, etc., 
Boston, Mass. 



55i 57r 59t 61 and 63 Blackstone Street, Boston, Mass. 



at S. ~W- HtJIllL.BXJIl.T»S, 

Jwi under the Btxdmrg. 

W. A. KIRK, L.iTery 



A. SCHMEIDER, 

I3oots and Shoes to Order, 



CHAPEL ST., NEAR PARK. 



Fiflk iTaae liffL leiHna 




rr, 






Evening Dress, ^uxedo and 
f^rocl^ Suits to [^et. 



M. JACOBS, 

IMFOHTER AlO) TAILOR 



1 078 CHAPEL ST., just under the Roxbury. 

TELKPHOKE CONITECTION. 
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Romeike's Press-Gntting Bureau 

Will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear about you, 
your friends, or any subject on which you want to be *' up to date." 

A large force in my New York office read 680 daily papers and over 
2,500 weeklies and magazines, in fact, every paper of importance published 
in the United States, for 5,000 subscribers, and through the European 
Bureaus, all the leading papers on the civilized globe. 

Clippings found for subscribers are pasted on slips, giving name and 
date of paper, and are mailed day by day. 

Terms, $5.00 for 100 clippings. Special rates on large orders. 



.9 Ine 

33 UNION SQU^RXS, - NEIPT 

Brandies s Iiondon, Paris, Berlin, Sydney* 



KIERNAN 



DOES ALL 
KINDS OP 



PRINTING 



TELEPHONE. 



968 GRAND AVE., NEAR STATE ST. 



I 



T^HR AN ILLUSTRATED MAGA- 

*^^**^ «-t^ A ^,^ 2INE OF TRAVEL AND 

FOUR-TRACK education 

« T-ryXY/O MORE THAN 128 PAGES 

iN £1 \Ar ^ MONTHLY 

Its scope and character are indicated by the following titles of articles that have 

appeared in recent issues : 

Footprints of Columbus in Spain — Illustrated . Frederick A. Ober 

A Watch with a History— Illustrated . N. S. Olds 

A Journey Among the Stars — Illustrated Frank W. Mack 

In the Great North Woods — Poem Eben E. Rexford 

Where Pilgrim and Puritan Met — Illustrated . Hezekiah Butterworth 

In Rip, Van Winkle's Land — Poem Minna Irving 

Nature's Chronometei^-Illustrated H. M. Albaugh 

Abandoned Farms>-Illustrated Howard W. Coggeshall 

The Three Oregons— Illustrated Alfred Holman 

Ancient Prophecies Fulfilled — Illustrated George H. Daniels 

The Stories the Totems Tell— Illustrated Luther L. Holden 

A Little Country Cousin — Illustrated .... Kathleen L. Greig 

The Mazamas— Illustrated Will G. Steel 

When Mother Goes Away — Poem Joe Cone 

A Little Bit of Holland— Illustrated .... Charles B. Wells 

The Romance of Reality— Illustrated .... Jane W. Guthrie 

The War Eagle— Illustrated Mary L. Austin 

Under Mexican Skies — Illustrated Mann B. Fenwick 

Niagara in Winteiv-Illustrated Orrin £. Dunlap 

Little Histories— Illustrated 

Old Fort Putnam William J. Lampton 

Charter Oak Chair Bessie K. Dean 

The Confederate White House Herbert Brooks 

Slf^LB COPIES, S CENTS, or SO CENTS A YEAR 

Can be had of newadcalerst or by addfcashig 

GEORGE H. DANIELS^ Publisher 

Room S62» 7 East 42d Street^ New York 



